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FOREWORD 


TN  the  history  of  any  institution  so  old  and 
active  as  the  Perkins  — it  is  now  in  its 
ninety-second  year  and  has  enrolled  2586  pupils 
— many  incidents  will  have  occurred  which  are 
alike  interesting  and  significa7it.  A number  of 
these,  as  told  in  various  records,  are  herein 
reprinted  in  order  to  make  a booklet  which  shall 
be  a memento  of  the  twenty-seventh  biennial  con- 
vention of  the  American  Association  of  Instructors 
of  the  Blind,  held  at  the  institution  June  23-27 
of  the  current  year. 

IV alert  own , 1924 


MEMORABLE  FEATURES  IN  THE 
HISTORY  OF  PERKINS  INSTITUTION 


Incorporated  as  the  New  England  Asylum 
for  the  Blind  1829 

Opened,  Dr.  Howe  and  two  blind  experts 

from  Europe  being  teachers  1832 

Endowed,  but  partly  sustained  by  tuitions 
from  states  and  individuals 
Pencil  writing  from  the  beginning 
Printed  embossed  books  from  1 83 5 

Country-wide  lending  library  from  the  begin- 
ning 

Laura  Bridgman,  first  deaf-blind  person  to 

learn  the  use  of  language,  taught  1 837 

Named  after  its  first  large  donor  1839 

Had  its  first  gymnasium,  with  bowling  alley 

and  the  usual  fixtures  1840 

Charles  Dickens  visited  Laura  Bridgman  and 

her  teacher  1842 

Separate  Works  Department  for  Adults 

(shop,  salesroom),  from  1850 

He  paid  for  embossing  an  edition  of  three 
hundred  copies  of  Old  Curiosity  Shop  1868 

Family  plan  for  girls  introduced  in  1870 

Gives  up  six  of  its  valued  teachers  to  aid  Mr. 
Campbell  in  establishing  the  Royal  Nor- 
mal College  for  the  Blind,  London  1872-73 


Elaborate  public  funeral  of  Dr.  Howe  1876 

(Even  more  elaborate  celebration  of  the 
centenary  of  his  birth,  1901) 

Object-teaching  collections  begun  in  1877 

Tuned  Boston  Public  School  pianos  since  1877 

Howe  Memorial  Press  (books,  music,  appli- 
ances, games)  created  1880 

Special  library  of  Blindiana  begun  in  1880 

Alumnae  Association  formed  in  1884 

Started  marketing  of  homemade  articles, 

1893,  and  home  teaching,  1898 
Alumni  Association  formed  in  1887 

Kindergarten  department,  separately  en- 
dowed, opened  in  1887 

Helen  Keller,  a special  pupil  1889-93 

Her  teacher,  Miss  Annie  Sullivan  (Class  of 
1886),  prepared  for  the  work  at  Perkins 
Institution  and  began  it  in  1886 
Only  school  in  New  England  until  1893 

Corrective  gymnastics  started  in  1894 

Conducted  home  teaching  for  the  state  1900-16 

Boys’  Howe  Memorial  Club,  established  in,  1901 

holding  a loan  fund  for  blind  persons  and 
conducting  memorial  exercises  tor  the 
former  directors  on  their  birthdays 
Given  special  funds  for  the  education  of  the 
deaf-blind  1903 

Elaborate  memorial  exercises  in  Tremont 

Temple  for  Mr.  Anagnos  in  1906 

Athletics  introduced  in  1907 

Watertown  site  chosen  partly  that  nearby 
colleges  might  utilize  the  institution  in 
their  field  work  for  students  1908 
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Oliver  Music  Fund  for  tickets  to  concerts, 

operas,  etc.  1908 

Normal  course  in  music  begun  1908 

Household  economics  introduced  in  1910 

Special  museum  of  Blindiana  begun  in  1912 

Visitors  always  encouraged  and  welcomed; 

from  5000  to  10,000  have  come  yearly  since  1912 
Visiting  student  groups  given  special  demon- 
strations since  1912 

Succored  public  school  classes  for  the  semi- 
sighted  in  Boston,  Springfield,  and  Lynn  1913 
“Founder’s  Day”  at  the  kindergarten  cele- 
brated annually  from  1914 

Hyde  Fund  for  furnishing  special  children’s 

room  at  kindergarten  1915 

Three  blind  men,  ex-teacher  and  ex-pupils, 
have  been  knighted 

Exchanged  a pupil  yearly  with  Overbrook 
since  1915 

Overbrook-Perkins  athletic  contests  yearly 

since  1915 

Placement  of  pupils  and  ex-pupils  begun  in  19T5 
Vocational  guidance  introduced  in  1917 

Harvard  course  on  the  Education  of  the 

Blind,  since  1921 

Fisher  Fund  — scholarship  aid  for  the  excep- 
tional and  worthy  student  1923 

Three  directors  to  date  — fundamental  prin- 
ciples unchanged 


THE  FOUNDING 


he  earliest  outspoken  proposal  of 
founding  a school  for  the  blind  in 
the  United  States  was  in  1 82.6.  In 
that  year  a young  physician  of 
Boston  returned  from  his  medical 
studies  in  Paris  resolved  to  make  some  pro- 
vision for  the  blind  at  home  corresponding 
to  that  which  he  had  seen  and  repeatedly 
examined  abroad.  Paris  had  for  about  forty 
years  possessed  a school  in  which  pupils  with- 
out sight  had  learned  almost,  and  in  some 
branches  quite  as  much,  as  those  with  sight  in 
the  schools,  and  at  last  a stranger  came  from 
our  shores  by  whom  the  value  of  the  Parisian 
institution  could  be  accepted,  and  its  fitness  to 
serve  as  a model  for  American  institutions  of 
similar  character  could  be  apprehended.  If 
such  instruction  could  succeed  in  France,  there 
seemed  no  possible  reason  why  it  should  not  be 
equally  and  even  more  successful  in  America. 
It  was  a great  purpose,  a great  hope,  greater 
than  can  be  measured  to-day,  unless  the  Boston 
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of  that  time,  nay  more,  the  country  of  that 
time,  is  clearly  remembered.  Precedents  in 
this  new  direction  were  wanting,  benevolent 
enterprises  were  very  much  slower  in  winning 
support,  the  public  treasury  was  very  much 
less  easily  drawn  upon,  while  all  available 
resources  were  already  strained,  or  thought  to 
be  so,  in  sustaining  existing  charities. 

The  young  physician  was  John  D.  Fisher; 
and  to  him,  if  to  any  one,  belongs  the  signal 
distinction  of  having  founded  this  school. 
Little  is  known  concerning  his  personality. 
His  name  appears  in  the  Boston  directory  of 
1828  as  that  of  a physician  in  practice,  residing 
in  his  father’s  house  in  Hayward  Place.  By 
that  time  he  had  succeeded  in  interesting  some 
of  his  fellow-townsmen  in  his  plans;  and  early 
in  1829  a meeting  was  called  to  take  action 
regarding  them.  He  then  made  an  address 
setting  forth  the  character  of  the  books  re- 
quired by  the  blind,  the  methods  of  teaching, 
and  particularly  of  manual  training  to  be 
employed  in  their  behalf.  A committee  ap- 
pointed to  consider  the  establishment  of  an 
institution  reported  within  ten  days,  at  an 
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adjourned  meeting  in  the  Representatives’ 
chamber  at  the  State  House,  a resolution  in 
favor  of  the  enterprise;  and  after  another 
address  from  Dr.  Fisher,  and  commendatory 
remarks  from  several  others,  a strong  commit- 
tee was  named  to  obtain  an  act  of  incorporation, 
which  passed  the  legislature  without  debate, 
establishing  “The  New  England  Asylum  for 
the  Blind,  for  the  purpose  of  educating  blind 
persons,”  dated  March  2,  1829.  A pamphlet  in 
explanation  of  the  scheme  and  calling  for  con- 
tributions in  its  favor  was  immediately  issued, 
and  after  considerable  delay,  the  Corporation 
under  the  Act  met,  framed  its  by-laws,  and  in 
1830  chose  its  first  officers,  Jonathan  Phillips, 
president,  and  John  D.  Fisher  at  the  head  of 
the  trustees.  Another  trustee  was  William  H. 
Prescott,  not  then  the  historian  except  in  his 
studies,  but  an  exceptionally  attractive  man, 
and  much  regarded  in  Boston.  An  article  by 
him  on  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  in  the 
North  American  Review  for  July,  1830,  was  a 
fresh  starting-point  for  the  institution  in 
whose  interest  it  was  written.  His  own  experi- 
ence of  partial  blindness  attracted  his  personal 
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sympathy  to  the  blind,  and  gave  him  clearer 
understanding  of  their  situation  than  was  at  all 
common.  Generally  thought  incapable  to  a 
great  degree  of  really  effective  training,  and 
utterly  incapable  of  being  trained  to  self- 
instruction  or  self-support,  they  appeared  to  be 
a peculiarly  afflicted  class,  shut  out  from  every 
enjoyment  which  s'ght  can  give,  and,  harder 
still,  from  every  exertion  to  which  sight  was 
considered  indispensable.  The  more  they  were 
taught,  it  was  commonly  supposed,  the  graver 
became  their  lot,  for  they  would  better  under- 
stand its  limitations  and  sink  beneath  the 
growing  darkness  in  which  they  would  feel 
themselves  wrapped  more  and  more.  Prescott’s 
article  was  a plea  for  a more  cheerful  view. 
Fisher  probably  asked  him  to  write  it,  and 
supplied  him  with  much  of  the  material  needed 
for  it.  He  wrote  calmly,  and  without  entering 
into  all  the  arguments  that  might  have  been 
employed.  But  he  gave  his  readers  ample 
reason  to  reconsider  any  unfavorable  opinions 
they  might  have  formed  with  regard  to  the 
instruction  or  the  possible  self-dependence  of 
the  blind.  He  was  just  the  champion  they 
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needed,  making  no  claim  to  be  their  leader,  but 
proving  himself  their  friend;  and  if  one  recalls 
the  community  of  that  day,  when  neighbor 
knew  neighbor  familiarly,  and  a man  of  Pres- 
cott’s social  position  exerted  strong  influence 
among  his  acquaintance,  there  is  no  need  of 
saying  more  to  show  how  quickening  an  impulse 
he  must  have  given  to  a cause  as  yet  but  nomi- 
nally set  forth. 

No  writings,  however,  could  accomplish 
what  was  to  be  done.  Action,  and  very  resolute 
and  able  action,  alone  could  give  the  needed 
impetus  to  a movement  so  original  as  this  which 
had  been  started.  Not  the  least,  nay,  the  very 
greatest,  of  Dr.  Fisher’s  services  was  the  enlist- 
ment of  another  young  physician  of  Boston  in 
his  undertaking.  This  was  Samuel  G.  Howe, 
with  whose  valiant  and  humane  labors  for  the 
independence  of  Greece,  now  in  the  field,  then 
among  his  own  countrymen  from  whom  he 
obtained  supplies  for  his  adopted  people,  his 
fellow-Bostonians  were  proudly  familiar.  An- 
other sort  of  independence  was  now  at  stake, 
and  Dr.  Howe  cast  in  his  lot  with  it,  and  went 
to  Paris  to  study  there  and  elsewhere  the  work 
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already  accomplished  for  the  blind  in  Europe. 

In  July,  1832,  he  returned  home  with  a 
teacher  from  the  Paris  school  and  another 
from  an  Edinburgh  school,  the  latter  to  assume 
the  manual  training  of  the  Boston  school.  In 
August  the  school  was  opened  in  the  Pleasant 
Street  house  of  Dr.  Howe’s  father,  with  six 
pupils.  Writing  of  the  day  of  the  small  begin- 
nings of  the  school,  an  early  visitor  says : 
“Here  in  the  simplest  surroundings  we  found 
Dr.  Howe.  . . . He  had  then  been  about  six 
months  at  work,  and  had  invented  and  labori- 
ously executed  some  books  with  raised  letters 
to  teach  them  to  read,  some  geographical  maps, 
and  the  geometrical  diagrams  necessary  for 
instruction  in  mathematics.  He  had  gummed 
twine  upon  cardboard,  an  enormous  labor,  to 
form  the  letters  of  the  alphabet.” 

The  gathering  of  the  first  pupils  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1832  determined  the  trustees  of  1882  to 
celebrate  their  semi-centennial  at  that  time, 
although  they  might  have  fixed  upon  1829,  the 
date  of  incorporation,  or  1831,  the  engagement 
of  Dr.  Howe,  as  their  starting-point.  But  they 
thought  that  the  school  began  with  its  pupils, 
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and  that  when  the  six  sat  at  their  superintend- 
ent’s feet,  and  were  taught  by  those  whom  he 
had  brought  with  European  experience  to 
teach  them,  then  the  real  life  of  the  school 
opened,  and  the  prenatal  period  of  mere  foun- 
dation was  complete. 

Dr.  Fisher  must  have  been  content.  He  was 
a trustee,  as  has  been  mentioned,  from  1830, 
and  continued  such  for  twenty  years.  During 
a year  when  Dr.  Howe  was  absent,  he  took 
charge,  and  wrote  the  twelfth  annual  report, 
in  which  “its  present  condition”  is  described  to 
be  “such  as  to  carry  out  in  all  respects  the 
desires  of  its  benevolent  founders.”  He  died  in 
1850;  and  though  the  nearly  half  a century 
intervening  has  blanched  his  memory  into  a 
shade,  it  is  one  which  every  member  of  the 
school  should  continue  to  cherish. 

[Extract  from  an  article  cn  Perkins  Institution  by 
Samuel  Eliot] 
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SOPHIA  CARTER 

A MEMBER  OF  DR.  HOWe’s  FIRST  CLASS 

Dr.  Howe  wrote : 

In  the  year  1832,  while  inquiring  for  blind 
children  suitable  for  instruction  in  our  projected 
school,  I heard  of  a family  in  Andover  in  which 
there  were  several  such,  and  immediately  drove 
out  thither  with  my  friend  and  co-worker,  Dr. 
John  D.  Fisher.  As  we  approached  the  toll- 
house, and  halted  to  pay  the  toll,  I saw  by  the 
roadside  two  pretty  little  girls,  one  about  six, 
the  other  about  eight  years  old,  tidily  dressed, 
and  standing  hand  in  hand  hard  by  the  toll- 
house. They  had  come  from  their  home,  near 
by,  doubtless  to  listen,  as  was  their  wont,  to 
gossip  between  the  toll-gatherer  and  the 
passers-by.  On  looking  more  closely,  I saw 
that  they  were  both  totally  blind.  It  was  a 
touching  and  interesting  scene  — that  of  two 
pretty,  graceful,  attractive  little  girls,  standing 
hand  in  hand,  and,  though  evidently  blind, 
with  uplifted  faces  and  listening  ears,  as  if 
brought  providentially  to  meet  messengers 
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sent  of  God,  to  deliver  them  out  of  darkness. 
If  there  were  depth  of  soil  enough  in  my  mind 
to  nourish  superstition,  the  idea  of  a provi- 
dential arrangement  of  this  meeting  would 
have  taken  deep  root.  It  would,  indeed,  be 
hard  to  find,  among  a thousand  children,  two 
better  adapted,  irrespective  of  their  blindness, 
for  the  purpose  of  commencing  our  experiment. 
They  were  shy  of  us  at  first;  but  we  gained 
their  confidence,  with  some  difficulty;  after 
which  they  led  the  way  to  their  home  in  a 
neighboring  farm-house.  They  were  two  of  a 
numerous  family,  the  parents  of  which  were 
substantial,  respectable  people,  and  particular- 
ly good  samples  of  the  farming  class  of  New 
England.  The  mother  was  especially  intelli- 
gent, and  devoted  to  her  children ; and  much 
concerned  about  the  barrier  which  blindness 
placed  in  the  way  of  educating  the  five  who 
were  blind.  She  was  much  interested  in  the 
novel  plan  for  educating  the  blind,  which  we 
explained  to  her.  She  had  never  thought  of 
instructing  children  through  any  sense  but  that 
of  sight;  but  she  soon  saw  the  practicability  of 
the  thing,  and,  being  satisfied  about  our 
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SOPHIA  CARTER 

AT  THE  AGE  OF  SIX  YEARS  A MEMBER  OF 
DR.  HOWE’S  FIRST  CLASS 
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honesty,  she  consented  with  joy  and  hope  to 
our  proposition  of  beginning  with  her  two  girls, 
Abby  and  Sophia  Carter.  In  a few  days  they 
were  brought  to  Boston,  and  received  into  my 
father’s  house,  as  the  first  pupils  of  the  first 
American  School  for  the  Blind. 

The  children  were  naturally  so  bright,  and 
docile,  and  apt  at  learning,  that  they  easily 
comprehended  our  purpose  in  making  them  feel 
of  strange  signs  or  types,  representing  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  and  tried  eagerly  to 
learn.  . . . They  were  delighted  and  eager  to 
go  on  with  tireless  curiosity.  And  they  did  go 
on  until  they  matured  in  years,  and  became 
themselves  teachers  in  our  school.  They  have 
continued  up  to  this  day  [1874],  maintaining 
excellent  characters,  supporting  themselves 
comfortably,  and  helping  support  their  parents 
as  they  declined  in  strength. 

On  the  many  tours  of  exhibition  which  Dr. 
Howe  undertook  for  the  purpose  of  convincing 
legislatures  of  various  states  of  the  feasibility 
of  providing  for  the  education  of  the  blind, 
these  girls  were  foremost  exponents  of  his 
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experiment,  and,  as  has  been  said,  “provision 
for  the  education  of  the  blind  was  made  in 
those  states  before  the  representatives  of  the 
people  had  time  to  wipe  the  tears  from  their 
eyes.” 

Throughout  their  lives  the  friendly  relations 
of  these  early  pupils  and  their  alma  mater  were 
maintained  without  a break.  Abigail  died  in 
1875.  When  the  semi-centennial  of  the  opening 
of  the  school  was  celebrated  in  1882,  one  of  the 
most  striking  tributes  to  it  came  from  Sophia, 
who  wrote  to  her  friends  at  the  school  that  if  as 
much  were  done  in  the  next  half-century  as  in 
the  last,  “ blindness  will  almost  cease  to  be  a 
calamity.” 

Her  death  in  1888  seemed  to  close  a long 
chapter  of  fruitful  work  and  achievement,  but 
the  memory  of  those  early  days  and  Sophia 
Carter’s  part  in  them  is  revived  by  the  gift  of 
a charming  portrait  of  her  as  a little  child, 
which  has  been  presented  to  the  institution  by 
her  surviving  sister,  Miss  Emily  Carter,  and 
which  is  reproduced  with  this  sketch.  This 
portrait  shows  Sophia  at  the  age  of  six  years, 
just  when  she  became  one  of  Dr.  Howe’s  first 
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little  class,  gathered  in  his  father’s  house  in 
Pleasant  Street,  Boston.  It  was  painted  by  an 
eminent  artist  of  Boston  as  a contribution  to  a 
fair  which  was  held  in  1833  for  the  benefit  of 
Dr.  Howe’s  new  enterprise  of  teaching  the 
blind.  This  painting  was  purchased  by  a 
wealthy  man,  and  after  his  death  and  the 
breaking  up  of  his  household  it  was  bought  by 
teachers  of  the  Perkins  Institution  and  pre- 
sented by  them  to  the  mother  of  the  little 
Sophia,  who  regarded  it  as  one  of  her  choicest 
possessions.  She  declared  it  to  be  a true  likeness 
of  the  child  and  delighted  in  pointing  out  the 
upturned  thumb  of  the  dainty  little  hand  hold- 
ing the  rose.  The  portrait  now  finds  an  appro- 
priate final  resting  place  among  the  institu- 
tion’s articles  of  historic  and  intrinsic  value. 


HOW  PERKINS  INSTITUTION  GOT 
ITS  NAME 

At  an  extra  meeting  of  the  Trustees,  held  at 
the  school,  April  26,  1833,  Mr.  Prescott  read  a 
communication  from  Thomas  H.  Perkins,  Esq., 
as  follows : 

Dear  Sir  : Knowing  the  interest  you  take  in 
the  Institution  intended  for  the  alleviation  of 
that  unfortunate  class  of  the  human  race  which 
it  has  pleased  the  Almighty  to  afflict  with  the 
deprivation  of  sight,  I am  induced  to  address 
you  this  letter.  The  number  of  persons  who 
are  horn  blind,  or  who  from  sickness  are 
deprived  of  sight  in  youth,  is  known  to  be 
great,  and  hitherto  there  has  been  no  asylum 
with  us  for  alleviating  by  education  their 
unhappy  condition.  The  legislature  at  its  late 
session  has  with  a liberality  worthy  of  it  made 
a grant  for  the  partial  relief  of  the  blind  for  a 
limited  number  of  years.  This  is  well  as  far  as 
it  goes,  but  it  is  desirable  that  the  fate  of  this 
class  of  the  human  family  should  have  some- 
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thing  to  look  to  when  the  term  expires  for 
which  the  grant  alluded  to  is  made. 

With  this  view  I am  induced  to  give  the 
House  in  which  I reside  as  a permanent  Asylum 
for  the  Blind,  upon  the  conditions  expressed 
below.  As  the  house  is  fifty  feet  square,  and  the 
adjoining  land  contains  nearly  eleven  thousand 
feet,  it  will  furnish  accommodation  for  all  the 
persons  who  may  be  thrown  upon  our  commu- 
nity at  one  time,  and  as  the  stables  are  of  brick 
and  substantially  built  they  may,  if  required, 
be  converted  into  dormitories. 

The  conditions  I annex  to  the  gift  are  as 
follows : viz.  the  house  and  barns  shall  always 
be  occupied  as  an  Asylum  for  the  Blind,  and  in 
case  the  present  mansion  should  be  destroyed 
by  fire,  it  shall  be  rebuilt  for  the  same  purpose 
or  in  case  it  should  not  be  rebuilt  within  three 
years  after  being  destroyed  the  land  shall  re- 
vert to  my  heirs  at  law. 

I value  the  estate  at  $30,000,  but  as  a house 
be  its  value  whatever  it  may  is  of  compara- 
tively little  use  without  the  means  of  support- 
ing those  who  inhabit  it,  my  second  condition 
is  that  $50,000  shall  be  raised  to  form  a tund 
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for  the  support  of  the  Establishment  hoping 
that  it  may  be  increased  by  donations  hereafter 
by  those  who  at  present  are  unable  to  afford 
their  aid. 

Another  condition  I shall  exact  by  the  terms 
of  the  deed  which  I shall  give  in,  that  in  case 
the  Corporation  for  the  blind  should  cease,  my 
estate  shall  revert  to  my  heirs  at  law,  thereby 
making  it  obligatory  upon  posterity  to  keep  up 
the  establishment  to  avail  itself  of  my  donation. 

A subscripiton  would  succeed  better  at  this 
time  than  some  years  past;  the  community  is 
alive  to  the  wants  of  those  who  are  to  be 
benefited  by  the  proposed  charity,  and  the 
general  thrift  throughout  our  community 
would  assure  success  to  the  project.  As  I have 
had  another  appropriation  for  the  estate  in 
case  this  does  not  succeed,  I should  limit  the 
term  for  completing  the  subscription  to  the 
month  of  May;  after  which,  if  the  sum  in 
question  is  not  raised,  I shall  (make)  a different 
disposition  of  the  estate. 

I am  with  respect 

Your  obdt.  servt. 

T.  H.  Perkins 
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Boston,  April  ig,  1833 


Pei' kins  Institution 


Colonel  Perkins  was  elected  Vice  President 
of  the  Corporation  in  January,  1835,  and  held 
that  office  until  January,  1846,  when  he  de- 
clined re-election. 

The  idea  of  moving  from  the  Pearl  Street 
house  to  more  commodious  quarters  was 
brought  up  in  a special  trustees’  meeting,  June 
18,  1 838,  as  follows  : 

A communication  was  read  from  the  Director 
setting  forth  the  feasibility  and  the  advantages  of 
making  an  exchange  between  the  Pearl  Street  estate 
and  the  Mount  Washington  House  at  South  Boston. 

A letter  was  also  read  from  Mr.  Wm.  H.  Prescott 
recommending  the  plan. 

It  appeared  in  the  communications  that  Colonel 
Perkins  had  assented  to  the  proposed  removal  and 
agreed  to  take  off  that  clause  in  the  deed  assigning 
the  estate  in  Pearl  Street  to  the  Institution,  by 
which  it  was  confined  to  that  particular  location,  in 
penalty  of  forfeiture. 

A discussion  arose  on  the  subject,  and,  after 
deliberation,  it  was 

Voted,  that  a Committee  of  two  be  appointed  to 
ascertain  upon  what  conditions  the  Mt.  Washington 
House  can  be  purchased,  and  to  take  the  steps  in  the 
matter  which  they  may  deem  expedient,  but  which 
shall  be  submitted  for  ratification  to  the  Board. 
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At  a special  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
held  January  23,  1839,  the  following  letter  from 
Colonel  Perkins  was  presented  : 

Boston',  Jan.  23, 1839. 

To  Sam1  G.  Howe,  Esq., 

See.  of  the  Institute  for  the  Blind 

Sir:  I have  rec’d  your  letter  of  this  date 
informing  me  that  you  had  obtained  a formal 
and  definitive  offer  from  the  Proprietors  of  the 
Mt.  Washington  House  for  an  exchange  of 
their  estate  and  all  its  appurtenances  together 
with  about  20,000  feet  of  land  in  front,  against 
that  occupied  by  the  Asylum  in  Pearl  St.  and 
Atkinson  St. 

Believing  the  change  of  place  will  be  decided)' 
in  favor  of  the  accommodation  of  the  inmates 
I with  much  pleasure  assent  to  the  negotiation 
and  am  ready  to  execute  such  instrument  as 
may  be  deemed  requisite,  whenever  notified 
that  the  exchange  of  deeds  has  taken  place 
between  the  parties. 

I am,  Sir,  Your  Obed.  Servant 
(Signed)  T.  H.  Perrins 
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The  necessary  negotiations  having  been 
successfully  completed  for  the  exchange  of  the 
properties,  the  minutes  of  a special  meeting  of 
the  Corporation,  held  March  15,  1839,  contain 
the  following  entry : 

Mr.  Prescott  then  made  a statement  to  the  meet- 
ing of  the  circumstances  attending  the  munificent 
donation  of  Thomas  H.  Perkins  to  this  Institution; 
he  alluded  to  the  liberal  and  prompt  manner  in 
which  Mr.  Perkins  had  recently  withdrawn  all  the 
conditions  and  restrictions  attached  to  his  gift,  so  as 
to  enable  the  Corporation  to  obtain  the  Mt.  Wash- 
ington House,  and  offered  the  following  Resolution, 
which  was  unanimously  adopted, 

Resolved,  that  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  April 
next  this  Institution  shall  be  called  and  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachu- 
setts Asylum  for  the  Blind. 


THE  EDUCATION  OF  LAURA 
BRIDGMAN 

THE  FIRST  DEAF-BLIND  PERSON  TO  LEARN 
THE  USE  OF  LANGUAGE 

In  1837,  a pupil  of  memorable  character  was 
received.  Her  training  became  the  chief  interest 
of  the  school  for  several  years,  and  was  watched 
throughout  the  country  and  abroad  with  in- 
tense sympathy.  Indeed,  no  member  of  our 
body  has  ever  attracted  such  general  considera- 
tion. Laura  Bridgman,  a child  of  eight  years, 
was  living  in  or  near  Hanover,  N.  H.,  when  Dr. 
Howe  heard  of  her,  made  a journey  to  visit  her 
and  her  parents,  and  win  their  consent  to  her 
being  placed  under  his  care.  The  first  annual 
report  after  her  arrival  describes  her  as  “entirely 
blind,  deaf,  dumb,  and  almost  entirely  deprived 
of  smell.  . . . Here  is  a human  soul  shut  up  in 
a dark  and  silent  cell;  all  the  avenues  to  it  are 
closed  except  that  of  touch,  and  it  would  seem 
that  it  must  be  a blank;  nevertheless,  it  is 
active,  and  struggling  continually  not  only 
to  put  itself  in  touch  with  things  without  but 
to  manifest  what  is  going  on  within  itself.” 
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These  are  Dr.  Howe’s  words,  and  they  express 
the  problem  which  he  had  undertaken  to  solve. 
His  deep  satisfaction  at  persuading  Laura 
Bridgman’s  parents  to  entrust  her  to  him  on 
the  afternoon  of  his  successful  visit  to  them  was 
witnessed  by  the  present  writer;  and  no  set- 
back followed,  no  lessening  of  purpose,  no 
discouragement  at  repeated  failures  to  reach 
the  imprisoned  soul,  until  success  was  won.  It 
is  a story  told  in  repeated  reports  and  other 
publications,  so  that  it  need  not  be  told  anew, 
and  there  is  nothing  to  add  to  the  thrilling 
narratives  of  former  years.  Laura  continued  a 
pupil  till  she  became  a woman,  and  then,  with 
some  intervals  of  absence,  resided  in  the  insti- 
tution till  her  death.  Interest  in  her  and  her 
marvellous  expansion  under  her  master’s  hands 
and  heart  was  the  very  strongest  feeling  excited 
by  his  work ; and  when  he  died,  nearly  forty 
years  after  he  first  saw  her,  she  was  his  living 
memorial.  At  his  funeral,  she  stood  by  his 
coffin,  and  let  her  hands  stray  from  one  end  of 
it  to  the  other  with  feelings  which  none  but 
herself  could  express.  She  died  in  1889  at  the 
institution.  Other  pupils,  similarly  bereft  of 
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more  senses  than  one,  have  succeeded  her,  and 
some  of  them  with  a larger  measure  of  intel- 
lectual power,  but  none  have  surpassed  her 
prominence  in  the  history  of  education.  She 
owed  an  almost  infinite  debt  to  Dr.  Howe  and 
the  institution,  and  they  also  owed  much  to 
her  for  the  interest  she  aroused  and  the  good 
will  she  inspired. 

[Extract  from  an  account  by  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot) 


THE  FOUNDING  OF  THE 
KINDERGARTEN 


One  evening,  in  the  summer  of  1 8 8 1 , when  Mr. 
Anagnos  perceived  the  completion  of  the  Howe 
Memorial  Fund  to  be  near,  he  suddenly  leaped 
to  his  feet  and  said  to  Mrs.  Anagnos:  I’ll  do 

it!”  “Do  what?”  she  asked.  “I’ll  have  a 
school  for  little  blind  children,”  he  said  with 
emphasis.  And  Mr.  Dennis  Reardon,  who  tells 
the  story,  has  said  that  the  resolution  then 
formed  never  lagged,  but  gained  in  strength 
with  the  years  of  hard  work  that  ensued. 

At  the  annual  commencement  exercises, 
which  were  held  the  following  June  in  Tremont 
Temple  and  which  celebrated  also  the  fiftieth 
year  of  the  Perkins  Institution,  Mr.  Anagnos, 
announcing  the  completion  of  the  Howe 
Memorial  Fund,  told  the  great  audience  of  his 
purpose  to  launch  a new  appeal,  one  of  still 
more  urgency  — viz.  one  for  the  establishment 
of  a kindergarten  for  little  blind  children. 

And  he  went  ahead,  writing  most  cogent 
appeals  and  scattering  them  for  the  next 
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twenty-three  years  with  reiterated  emphasis  in 
all  his  future  reports  and  upon  all  occasions. 
One  of  these  appeals  in  embossed  type  appeared 
from  time  to  time  until  78,000  had  been  printed 
and  the  plate  worn  out.  The  argument  was  as 
follows : There  are  numberless  little  blind 
children  in  their  homes  vegetating  in  poverty 
and  neglect,  literally  starving  for  the  sunshine 
of  care  and  training.  Many  are  sinking  into 
apathy  and  feeblemindedness  and  will  later 
become  incapable  of  education.  We  cannot 
receive  them  at  South  Boston  now  because  our 
by-laws  forbid  and  because,  even  though  we 
altered  those  by-.aws,  we  have  no  room  for 
them ; moreover,  these  little  ones  should  not  be 
placed  in  an  atmosphere  made  by  older  and 
less  innocent  pupils.  We  need  a special  home 
for  the  little  blind  children.  They  are  holding 
out  their  hands  to  you.  Will  you  not  help 
them  ? 

The  first  money  contribution  came  from  the 
girls  of  his  own  school,  and  to  them  he  addressed 
a beautiful  letter  in  his  own  handwriting.  And 
thereafter,  of  the  many  thousand  of  acknowledg- 
ments that  went  out  to  donors,  each  and  every 
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one  was  an  autograph  letter.  Think  of  the 
hours  of  labor  given  by  him  to  their  composition 
and  writing ! For  they  were  not  notes  but  real 
letters,  and  as  long  and  as  carefully  done  in 
answer  to  small  donations  as  to  large  ones. 
Being  written  in  copying  ink,  impressions  of 
them  were  kept,  and  after  eighteen  pages  of 
these  had  been  so  duplicated  in  with  other 
official  correspondence,  he  made  manuscript 
1 copies  of  them  all,  in  order  to  start  a book 
solely  for  kindergarten  letters  and  thus  have 
the  series  complete.  This  series  comprises  514 
standard  size  copying  books. 

Mr.  Anagnos  spared  himself  no  labor  or  pains 
that  seemed  likely  to  forward  the  great  cause 
he  had  applied  himself  to.  He  writes  in  1882: 
“My  efforts  will  now  be  concentrated  on  a 
kindergarten  : 1 do  not  allow  myself  to  doubt 
even  for  a moment  its  accomplishment”;  and 
in  1883:  “I  feel  the  sting  of  the  neglect  of 
suffering  humanity  piercing  my  heart,”  and  “I 
have  gladly  and  determinedly  decided  to  accept 
Froebel’s  grand  call  to  live  for  little  children.” 
That  he  did  so  for  the  rest  of  his  life  no  one 
who  then  remembers  him  doubts.  Here  is 
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another  of  his  statements:  “Success  is  the 
crown  of  earnest  determination,  constant  en- 
deavor, and  assiduous  industry.  . . . ‘ For- 
ward’ must  continue  to  be  the  watchword  on 
the  line  of  our  forces.” 

On  the  second  day  of  May,  1887,  the  little 
school  opened  with  the  ten  most  needy  children 
on  the  waiting  list,  which  was  all  that  could 
then  be  afforded  with  the  money  in  hand.  Mr. 
Anagnos  wrote  in  his  first  annual  report  of  this 
opening:  “Thus  the  infant  school  was  fairly 
launched  on  its  career  of  usefulness,  and  the 
beginning  of  its  active  operations  marks  the 
birth  of  a new  era  in  the  education  of  the  blind.” 
The  kindergarten  was  incorporated  March 
30,  1887,  as  a department  of  the  Perkins 
Institution.  It  was  to  have  the  same  trustees 
and  director,  but  its  funds  were  to  be  kept 
separate,  the  form  of  bequest  reading : “ I give, 
devise  and  bequeath  to  the  corporation  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School 
for  the  Blind,  Boston,  Mass.,  for  the  sole  use 
and  benefit  of  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind, 
the  sum  of  dollars.” 

The  noble  band  of  workers  who,  carrying  out 
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the  principles  of  Froebel,  actually  did  live  with 
the  children,  bore  out  the  truth  of  the  following, 
copied  from  the  Christian  Union , February  28, 
1884 : 

It  is  one  of  the  most  notable  of  recent  dis- 
coveries in  education  that  the  system  of  pre- 
primary education , devised  by  Froebel,  has  a 
peculiar  advantage  for  the  blind.  Nearly  all 
the  gifts  and  occupations  can  be  made  a basis 
of  both  manual  and  mental  training  for  them, 
with  at  least  equal  if  not  indeed  better  results 
than  with  normal  children. 

[Extract  from  the  Perkins  Institution  Report  for  1913] 
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THE  TRANSCRIPT  TEN- DOLLAR  FUND 


When  in  1895  Mr.  Anagnos  issued  an  appeal, 
setting  forth  the  kindergarten’s  urgent  need  of 
55000,  in  order  to  meet  current  expenses,  a 
philanthropic  and  practical  business  man  of 
Boston,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Bacall,  conceived  and 
launched  the  scheme  set  forth  in  the  following 
letter : 

To  the  Editor  of  the  “Transcript”:  I 
notice  that  Mr.  Anagnos  states  that  his  income 
for  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  will  be 
reduced  this  year  by  about  five  thousand 
dollars,  and  I wish  to  suggest  that  five  hundred 
men  subscribe  ten  dollars  each  for  this  worthy 
object.  I will  be  one  to  give  this  amount.  Will 
you  be  kind  enough  to  publish  this  suggestion, 
offering  to  receive  the  funds  for  the  purpose  ? 
It  seems  to  me  a man  who  is  engaged  in  such  a 
noble  work  as  this  should  not  be  allowed  to  be 
embarrassed  by  a lack  of  funds  in  such  a city 
as  Boston,  and  1 have  no  doubt  there  are  not 
only  five  hundred,  but  a thousand  citizens,  who 
will  be  glad  to  contribute  this  sum. 


C.  H.  B. 
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The  enterprise,  seconded  and  sustained  by 
that  ever-helpful  Boston  institution,  the  Even- 
ing Transcript,  caught  the  public  approval  at 
once  and  met  with  such  ready  response  that 
the  amount  asked  for  was  quickly  subscribed. 
It  is  still  entered  in  the  list  of  kindergarten 
assets  as  the  “Transcript  ten-dollar  fund.” 


ON  THE  BEQUEST  OF  JOHN  EDWARD 
BROWN  TO  PERKINS  INSTITUTION 


EXTRACTS  FROM  A LETTER 

Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind, 

You  have  recently  been  informed  of  the  gift 
of  One  Hundred  Thousand  Dollars  to  your 
institution  by  Mr.  John  Edward  Brown,  who 
died  lately  in  Providence.  I doubt  if  the  par- 
ticulars which  led  to  that  gift  may  come  to 
your  notice,  except  through  me;  and  it  gives 
me  pleasure  to  send  those  details  to  you. 

Mr.  Brown  was  a perfect  specimen  of  a 
business  man,  cold  and  unemotional.  He  was 
childless.  He  may  have  been  an  excellent 
husband,  but  he  lacked  sympathy. 

He  came  to  me  some  years  ago  to  ask  if  his 
will,  which  had  been  written  in  Massachusetts 
would  meet  Rhode  Island  requirements  if  he 
should  die  in  the  latter  state,  and  thus  it  came 
to  my  notice  that  he  had  given  several  large 
charitable  gifts.  After  the  business  conference 
I looked  up  to  the  grim  man  and  said : “ Mr. 
Brown,  it  must  be  a great  pleasure  to  be  able 
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to  give  such  immense  amounts  for  such  most 
excellent  purposes.”  He  turned  (o  me  abruptly 
and  asked:  “Do  you  know  how  I came  to  give 
to  those  blind  people  ? It  was  in  this  way : My 
wife  and  I were  boarding  in  Jamaica  Plain. 
The  house  chanced  to  be  near  their  school,  but 
I knew  nothing  about  them.  I cared  nothing 
for  charity  or  charitable  institutions.  One  day 
a tremendous  snowstorm  came  on.  It  lasted 
several  days,  stopping  all  traffic.  I couldn’t  get 
down  town  or  talk  with  a man  as  I wanted  to. 
I couldn’t  even  get  a newspaper.  After  two  or 
three  days  it  eased  up  and,  like  a caged  lion,  I 
kept  going  to  the  window  to  see  what  the 
prospects  were  for  getting  out.  By  and  by  I 
noticed  a group  of  boys  across  the  way,  coming 
down  in  a line,  shovelling  a snow  path.  They 
interested  me  because  1 had  nothing  else  to 
watch.  Finally  I asked  some  one  who  they 
were  and  was  told  that  they  were  blind  boys 
belonging  to  Perkins  Institution.  I was 
amazed.  It  began  to  dawn  upon  me,  the  horror 
of  being  blind,  the  impossibility  ot  doing  any- 
thing, — and  yet  those  boys  were  doing  some- 
thing ! I saw  that  it  meant  training  and 
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development.  It  impressed  itself  upon  my 
mind,  and  I determined  to  give  something  for 
those  boys.  That  is  the  origin  of  my  gift  to 
them.  Every  cent  of  it  is  due  to  my  seeing 
those  boys  shovel  that  path  in  such  an  orderly 
way.” 

In  subsequent  meetings  with  Mr.  Brown  I 
saw  only  the  cold,  stern,  hard  exterior,  the 
unfeeling  manner,  but  I cannot  forget  how  he 
was  touched  and  affected  by  this  incident ; and 
I felt  that  you  and  your  co-workers  should 
know  what  wonderful  results  follow  the  seem- 
ingly slight  work  of  some  of  your  departments. 

Louis  L.  Angell 

Providence,  R.  I.,  Sept.  8 , igog. 
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INCIDENTS  AT  RECEPTIONS 


AT  OR  IN  BEHALF  OF  THE 
KINDERGARTEN  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Magnificent  instrumentalities  of  interest  were 
Mr.  Anagnos’  annual  receptions  at  the  kinder- 
garten, which  were  held  on  or  near  Froebel’s 
birthday  in  April.  The  invited  guests  could  not 
but  be  delighted  at  the  charming  little  exhibi- 
tion of  bright  and  happy  children,  looking  and 
acting  so  like  other  children  and  yet  being  so 
different.  The  whole  beautiful  and  homelike 
environment  enhanced  the  effect.  At  the  1892 
reception  the  sti anger  who  might  have  come 
from  curiosity  found  in  one  room  Edith  Thomas 
and  Elizabeth  Robin  with  Phillips  Brooks,  and 
in  another,  Helen  Keller  and  Tommy  Stringer 
with  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  Could  any  one 
resist  the  stirring  appeals  that  were  made  that 
day  ? After  one  such  meeting  an  elegantly 
dressed  lady  was  heard  saying:  “I  feel  as 
though  I ought  to  go  without  everything  in  the 
way  of  dress  that  I do  not  absolutely  need,  and 
give  all  the  extra  money  I waste  on  clothes  to 
help  these  wonderful  blind  children  along.” 
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Prominent  people  soon  opened  their  houses 
for  entertainments  and  readings.  At  one  of 
these  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson,  Chris- 
topher P.  Cranch,  and  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
read  from  their  writings.  At  another  Edward 
Everett  Hale  read,  and  prominent  musicians 
played.  The  tickets  were  S2.00  and  their  sale 
netted  $500.  Dr.  O.  W.  Holmes  read  at  a 
second  assemblage  together  with  Maud  Howe 
Elliott,  Margaret  Deland,  and  Louise  Imogen 
Guiney.  William  Dean  Howells  gave  a read- 
ing. Richard  Mansfield  gave  a special  per- 
formance of  Beau  Brummell.  On  one  occasion 
Dr.  Holmes  and  James  Russell  Lowell  filled  the 
evening  with  readings  and  recitations  from 
their  poems. 


[Extract  from  the  Perkins  Institution  Report  for  1913I 


EXTRACT  FROM  THE  WILL  OF 
STEPHEN  J.  BLAISDELL  OF  BOSTON 

FORMER  PUPIL  AT  PERKINS  INSTITUTION 

. . . They  [the  Executors]  are  to  pay  to  each 
pupil  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind 
and  the  Kindergarten  connected  with  the  same, 
the  sum  of  one  dollar  on  or  before  the  twelfth 
day  of  February  of  each  year,  the  birthday  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  and  in  Commemoration  of 
his  freeing  the  slaves  and  preserving  the  Union, 
and  this  to  be  called  the  “Blaisdell  Fund.”  If 
the  amount  of  money  warrant  it,  and  the 
trustees  deem  it  advisable  I also  direct  that  they 
pay  a like  sum  to  each  of  said  pupils  on  or 
before  the  Fourth  day  of  July  of  each  year. 

If  the  trustees  consider  it  best  instead  of  the 
last  payment  they  may  pay  to  the  graduates 
each  year  the  sum  of  from  ten  to  fifteen 
dollars. 

They  are  to  pay  the  above  amounts  to  the 
said  pupils  from  the  income,  and  if  that  is  not 
sufficient,  from  the  principal  until  the  whole 
has  been  exhausted. 

If  for  any  reason  they  cannot  use  it  for  the 
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blind  as  provided  above,  they  are  then  to  have 
authority  to  use  the  income  and  principal  for 
some  patriotic  purpose. 

Mr.  Blaisdell,  after  leaving  school,  had 
amassed  considerable  wealth  through  the  sale 
of  pianofortes  and  other  instruments. 

In  making  this  bequest  he  stated  that,  as  a 
boy  at  school,  he  had  often  seen  the  time  when 
he  wished  for  money  in  his  pocket,  and  he 
wanted  every  one  of  these  blind  boys  and  girls 
to  know  the  pleasure  of  having  pocket  money 
at  least  once  a year. 

The  executors  (represented  by  Mr.  Dennis  A. 
Reardon,  himself  blind,  gifted,  and  well- 
balanced  manager  of  the  Howe  Memorial  Press, 
and  latterly  by  his  successor  in  that  position, 
Mr.  Frank  C.  Bryan),  elected  to  pay  a definite 
sum  to  the  graduates  rather  than  a dollar  to 
each  pupil  on  the  Fourth  of  July;  and  this  sum 
has  now  grown  to  fifteen  dollars  for  each  grad- 
uate of  the  year,  a helpful  little  nucleus  for 
making  a start  in  life. 

The  crisp  new  dollar  bill,  which  since  1902 
has  come  to  the  hand  of  every  pupil  of  the 
school  on  Lincoln’s  Birthday,  marks  that  day 
with  a red  letter  and  brings  to  each  boy  and 
girl  the  joy  of  possession,  as  Mr.  Blaisdell  in- 
tended. 
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MARIA  KEMBLE  OLIVER  FUND 

A peculiar  interest  centers  in  the  Maria 
Kemble  Oliver  Fund,  which  has  been  placed  in 
our  hands  for  a stipulated  purpose.  Maria 
Kemble  Oliver,  born  in  Salem  in  183a,  the 
daughter  of  Henry  Kemble  and  Sarah  (Cook) 
Oliver,  was  a pupil  of  this  school  from  1847  to 
1854.  Her  death  occurred  in  August,  1872. 
She  possessed  unusual  musical  gifts  and  became 
a remarkably  fine  pianist.  The  fund  which 
bears  her  name  was  established  in  October, 
1908,  by  a member  of  her  family  who  gave 
$5000  as  its  nucleus.  In  January,  1909,  he 
added  84,000  to  the  original  gilt  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  interest  on  the  latter  sum 
should  be  allowed  to  accumulate  until  the 
whole  fund  should  amount  to  Slo,ooo,  a con- 
summation the  more  quickly  attained  through 
the  receipt  of  a check  for  S500  from  the  same 
benefactor  as  the  contribution  of  other  relatives 
and  friends.  It  is  understood  that  the  income 
of  the  fund  is  to  be  used  “in  giving  especially 
talented  musical  students  at  the  Institution 
opportunities  of  attending  the  highest  class  of 
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musical  performances,  but  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Trustees  one-half  of  the  income  of  the 
whole  Fund  of  Sio,ooo  may  be  used  in  any 
direction  to  aid  in  the  musical  education  of 
particularly  gifted  students  of  the  Institution.” 

Through  this  endowment,  tickets  have  been 
purchased  for  the  use  of  the  music  students  and 
their  leaders,  — this  year  in  attending  the 
Cecilia  Society  concerts,  the  opera  Lohengrin, 
and  a recital  by  Edward  Baxter  Perry.  This 
income  has  also  supplied  new  music  rolls  for  the 
rEolian  Grand,  belonging  to  the  school,  which 
are  used  educationally  as  stated  above. 

We  beg  to  express  our  deep  appreciation  of 
the  interest  in  our  institution  which  led  to  the 
establishment  of  this  fund  and  our  sense  of  the 
value  which  it  has  already  been  to  the  school 
and  must  increasingly  prove  in  the  coming 
years. 


[Extract  from  the  Perkins  Institution  Report  for  1 9 1 1 ] 


THE  BELLS  OF  PERKINS 


The  first  substantial  gift  to  the  institution  after 
its  removal  to  Watertown  was  a peal  of  eight 
fine-toned  bells,  presented  by  Mrs.  Andrew  C. 
Wheelwright,  descendant  of  Col.  Thomas 
Handasyd  Perkins.  These  were  imported  from 
England  and,  arriving  in  our  museum  in 
December,  1912,  afforded  a rare  opportunity 
for  examination,  which  was  utilized  by  all  the 
pupils,  even  the  kindergarten  children  coming 
over  from  their  Jamaica  Plain  home  to  see 
them. 

Ever  since  the  “Wheelwright  bells”  were 
placed  in  the  tower  they  have  become  an 
increasing  delight  to  us,  to  our  visitors,  and  to 
many  others  living  within  sound  of  them. 
They  are  pealed  on  occasion  by  an  English 
guild  of  bell-ringers,  one  such  time  having  been 
the  day  of  the  funeral  of  President  Harding, 
when  they  were  pealed  muffled,  as  a special 
honor,  — one  paid  in  England  only  to  royalty, 
it  is  said.  They  are  chimed  by  several  of  our 
boy  pupils  in  turn,  and  the  playing  of  familiar 
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hymns  upon  them  in  this  way  is  a beautiful 
part  of  our  Sunday  mornings  and  of  special 
fete  days. 

The  inscriptions,  chosen  by  Mrs.  Wheel- 
wright and  Mr.  Sturgis,  the  architect,  are  as 
follows  : 


Treble,  Angel,  “May  God  bless  all,  whom  we  do 
call.” 

id,  Joy,  "Break  forth  into  joy,  sing  to- 

gether.” 

3d,  Blessing,  “O  ye  light  and  darkness  bless  ye 
the  Lord.” 

4th,  Honour,  “Sing  ye  to  the  Lord,  sing,  sing 
forth  the  honour  of  His  name.” 

5th,  Glory,  “Arise,  shine,  for  thy  light  is  come.” 

6th,  Faith,  “Send  out  Thy  light  and  Thy 

truth;  let  them  lead  me.” 

7th,  Hope,  “Lift  up  your  hearts.  We  lift  them, 

up  unto  the  Lord.” 

Tenor,  Love,  “Ring  in  the  love  of  truth,  ring  in 
the  common  love  of  good." 


TO  THE  PIONEER  TOWER 

Tower  that  stands  beside  the  river, 
Strong  and  beautiful,  you  are 
Pictured  in  my  heart  forever, 
Pointing  to  the  evening  star ! 
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As  I pass  you  in  the  morning, 

You,  bold  tower,  my  going  bless; 

And,  — the  evening  sky  adorning  — 

My  returning  you  caress. 

Like  the  arm  of  Faith  defying 

Darkness,  you  deep-founded  stand. 

Inspiration,  living,  dying, 

Take  I from  your  guarding  hand. 

SAMUEL  C.  LAWRENCE 

*THE  UNSEEN  HOUSE 

BY  SYLVESTER  BAXTER 
God  builds  a house  for  the  soul  of  man , 

But  Man  knows  not  he  dwells  therein . 

A BLIND  ONE  SPEAKS 

How  strange  the  things  we  often  hear : 
those  words  that  must  be  full  of  sense, 

The  thoughts  that  others  comprehend  — 
and  yet  they  stand  for  things  unknown, 
For  things  we  may  not  hope  to  know; 

they  tell  of  things  called  beautiful : 

For  us  who  cannot  see,  the  term 
depicts  this  well  beloved  place, 


*The  Unseen  House,  Four  Seas  Company.  Boston,  was  suggested  to 
the  writer  by  the  beauty  of  the  new  home  for  the  Perkins  Institution 
for  the  Blind  overlooking  the  Charles  at  Watertown. 
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This  pleasant  terrace  where  we  stand  — • 
where  summer  breezes  kiss  our  cheeks, 

And  where  the  genial  sunshine  falls 
and  bathes  us  with  its  friendliness. 

Here  spacious  walks  invite  our  steps; 

a fine-grained  marble  balustrade 
Protects  the  outer  side ; wide  stairs 
lead  down  unto  the  landing-place 
Where  boats  await  to  bear  us  out 
upon  the  river’s  tranquil  tide. 

All  this  means  beautiful.  .And  yet 
to  others  this  dear  home  of  ours 
Enriches  with  its  attributes 

the  precious  word  with  meanings  strange 
Far,  far  beyond  our  power  to  think. 

For  me ’t  is  like  some  lordly  ship 
With  splendid  cargo  laden  deep  — 
the  better  part  of  which  remains 
Intangible  except  to  those 
who’re  gifted  with  that  other  sense. 

1 think  of  words  like  “golden  glow,” 

like  “sunlit  towers,”  like  “glittering  gates.’ 
I think  of  gold,  its  delicate 
response  unto  my  finger-tips; 

Of  burnished  gold  — or  velvet-like 
as  though  with  finest  dust  bestrewn; 

Gold  liquefied  and  molten  warm 
for  pouring  over  sunlit  towers 
And  washing  down  (as  water  flows) 
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to  wet  with  fire  their  glittering  gates; 
Of  wine  made  full  of  dusty  gold 

for  charging  sunsets  with  their  glow. 
Can  others  see  things  in  the  way 
I feel  the  sense  of  words  like  those  ? 

A while  ago  two  visitors 

came  hitherward  and  sat  themselves 
Upon  this  bench  where  now  we  are, 
while  I,  unseen,  lay  in  the  sun 
Hard  by,  behind  that  lilac-bush; 

they  were  of  those  that  have  that  sense 
Which  builds  for  them  another  world 
outside  the  one  that  we  do  know. 

I wonder  what  ’t  is  like!  One  said 

unto  his  friend  : “How  strange  it  seems 
That  this  palatial  edifice 

of  generous  and  stately  halls  — 

Its  cloistered  courts  all  graciously 
designed  to  gratify  the  eye, 

And  so  exalt  the  vision,  like 

an  anthem  hewn  and  carved  in  stone  — 
Should  builded  be  to  domicile 
these  sightless  ones:  a vast  abode 
Whose  comforts  make  it  home  tor  them, 
but  whose  high  beauty  in  design 
Is  wasted  for  unseeing  eyes, 
just  as  the  rose’s  perfumed  breath 
For  one  without  a sense  of  smell, 
or  as  a glorious  symphony’s 
Melodious  weavings  fail  to  reach 
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the  ears  of  those  who  cannot  hear. 

Of  what  avail  for  them  is  this 
fair  landscape  as  it  spreads  away 
Before  this  ample  terrace,  while 
the  sparkling  river  flows  and  loops 
Itself  in  gleaming  curves  across 
the  meadow  levels  to  explore 
Mysterious  distances  until 

it  comes  at  last  to  where  awaits 
To  welcome  it  with  open  arms 
the  boundless  sea  ? 

“What  can  they  know 
Of  all  this  glorious  excellence 
of  sightly  objects  that  rejoice 
The  vision  in  a place  where  dwell 
the  visionless,  where  lifts  itself 
Majestically  dominant, 

its  sunlight-gilded  pinnacles 
To  heaven  aspiring,  yonder  tower  ? 

Where  many  sights  delectable 
Array  themselves  to  constitute 

so  rare  a show  of  beauteous  things 
That  here  they  seem  a mockery  ? 

“And  yet  to  weave  these  vivid  threads 
Of  visibility  throughout 
the  fabric  of  the  daily  lives 
Of  those  for  whom  they  naught  can  mean 
is  after  all  a blessed  thing. 

For  in  the  message  that  it  bears 
to  us  who  have  the  light  to  read 
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The  inner  meaning  of  the  words 
it  bids  us  learn,  there  also  lies 
Another  message,  meant  for  them 
that  cannot  read  the  words  of  it, 

But  who,  when  of  the  wonders  told 
the  lavish  world  displays  for  us  — 

(The  undiscernible  attributes 
of  marvelous  things  that  fill  the  void 
Of  that  dark  sphere  wherein  they  grope) 
are  thus  drawn  out  beyond  themselves, 
Beyond  the  circumscribing  bounds 
that  hedge  them  in;  and  so  impelled 
The  endlessly  expanding  realms 
of  soul  and  spirit  to  explore 
They  strive  to  reach  the  glorious  goal 
where  sightless  ones  at  last  shall  see.” 

The  strangers  rose  and  went  their  way. 

1 wish  I knew  what  all  that  meant, 

What  all  they  said  may  signify. 

But  truly  may  it  not  well  be 
That  the  finer  grains  of  sense  we  have 
must  compensate  for  what  we  lack: 
Equivalent  to  what  their  sight 

may  mean  for  them  ? And  furthermore 
May  there  not  even  be,  beyond 

their  wondrous  world  where  things  are  seen 
A world  of  senses  yet  more  keen, 
where  they  who  dwell  therein  enjoy 
Transcendent  pleasures,  marvelous, 

beyond  compare  with  aught  we  know  — 
We,  whether  blind  or  blest  with  sight  ? 


THE  HARVARD  COURSE  ON  THE 
EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND 


This  extension  half-course  began  experiment- 
ally in  October,  1920,  and  having  been  remodeled 
has  been  repeated  each  fall  and  winter  since  then 
under  the  direction  ol  Mr.  Allen.  In  character 
it  is  academic  and  systematic,  consisting  of 
lectures,  assigned  reading,  required  visits  of 
observation  at  local  “resources”  for  the  blind, 
observation  in  classroom  instruction ; and  of 
directed  practice  teaching,  followed  by  written 
reports  from  those  under  whom  the  teaching 
has  been  done ; and  finally  of  a written  examina- 
tion. * 

Since  1921  most  of  the  students  have  resided 
at  the  Perkins  Institution.  This  close  associa- 
tion with  the  institution  is  really  the  great 
asset  of  the  course ; for  it  most  often  carries  the 
immediate  application  of  the  theory  taught. 
The  students  share  both  in  the  diversified  life 
of  a large  residential  and  day  school  of  blind 
children  and  youth  and  in  the  use  of  its  equip- 
ment. They  may  also  attend  given  classes  as 
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pupils;  for  example,  manual  training.  Then  a 
reasonable  number  may  teach  or  give  other 
service  in  exchange  for  board  and  home.  This 
arrangement  is  necessary  now  in  these  early 
years  of  the  course  in  order  to  keep  up  the 
supply  of  students,  some  of  whom  are  without 
sight. 

The  material  facilities  which  are  offered  and 
which  alone  make  it  possible  to  give  academic 
character  to  the  course  are  the  Perkins  collec- 
tions of  hlindiana,  resembling  the  collections  at 
Vienna,  Berlin,  Paris,  and  London.  These  are : 
(a)  A special  reference  library  of  books  relating 
to  the  blind;  and  (b)  An  historical  museum  of 
things  connected  with  blindness  and  the  blind, 
their  social  and  economical  status,  education, 
etc.  — that  is,  casts,  models,  maps,  plates, 
games,  relics,  contrivances,  alphabets,  exhibits, 
appliances,  and  whole  albums  full  of  cuts, 
lithographs,  and  pictures,  which  have  been 
gathered  from  many  lands. 

The  library  now  comprises  4648  volumes  in 
19  languages,  of  which  2335  are  in  English. 
Such  duplicates  as  are  there,  and  the  embossed 
reports,  magazines,  and  newspapers,  are  not 
included  in  these  figures. 
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The  object  of  this  course  on  the  Education 
of  the  Blind  is  to  lift  the  subject  in  both  private 
and  public  estimation.  Though  primarily  for 
present  or  prospective  teachers  of  the  blind  and 
workers  for  them,  it  is  not  academically  a 
normal  course,  but  rather  general,  covering  as  it 
tries  to  do  a considerable  variety  of  subjects 
directly  concerned  with  blindness  and  the 
blind.  The  required  reading  serves  to  acquaint 
the  students  with  the  quantity  and  variety  of 
existing  publication  on  blindiana , and  to  make 
them  feel  that  what  we  now  properly  term  a 
work  may  some  day  become  a profession.  The 
association  of  it  with  a great  university  is 
significant. 

The  certificate  awarded  those  who  success- 
fully complete  the  course  reads  as  follows : 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 

GRADUATE  SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts 
Miss  . . . was  a regular  student  of  the 
extension  half-course  on  the  Education  of  the 
Blind,  given  by  this  School  during  the  fall  and 
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winter  of  19  , has  done  the  required 

reading,  inspected  the  required  agencies,  and 
passed  the  required  examination.  She  resided 
for  the  half-year  at  Perkins  Institution,  par- 
ticipating in  its  life,  observing  its  school  activi- 
ties, and  successfully  doing  supervised  teaching 
in  its  classes. 

Signed  by  the  Dean,  Graduate  School  of 
Education, 

Director,  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind 
(Instructor  in  Charge  of  the  Course), 

Director  of  the  Division  of  the  Blind, 
Massachusetts  Department  of  Education 
(Lecturer). 

The  students  who  have  received  the  certifi- 
cate are  twenty-nine  in  number.  They  are  of 
two  kinds  r regular  teachers  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  and  those  who  have  come  for  the 
course  only.  Of  the  former  there  have  been  to 
date  eight,  and  of  the  latter  twenty-one,  the 
following  states,  territories,  and  foreign  coun- 
tries having  been  represented:  Massachusetts, 
New  Hampshire,  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Ohio, 
Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  Kansas,  Colorado, 
Porto  Rico,  Hawaii,  Holland,  and  Japan. 


SOURCES  OF  SPECIAL  NAMES  AT 
PERKINS 


perkins  institution,  for  Colonel  Thomas 
Handasyd  Perkins,  first  large  donor 
howe  building,  the  administration  building, 
for  Dr.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe 
dwight  hall,  its  large  hall,  for  John  Sullivan 
Dwight,  long-time  friend  and  promoter 
of  the  music  work  of  the  school 

UPPER  SCHOOL 
girls’  cottages 

Fisher , for  Dr.  John  D.  Fisher,  founder  of  the 
institution 

Brooks,  for  Peter  C.  and  Edward  Brooks, 
early  trustees,  presidents,  and  benefactors 

May,  for  Samuel  May,  long-time  trustee  and 
president  of  the  corporation 

Oliver,  for  William  Oliver  of  Dorchester, 
second  large  donor 

Bennett,  for  Miss  Gazella  Bennett,  long-time 
principal  of  the  girls’  school 
boys’  cottages  — 

Bridgman,  for  Laura  Bridgman,  first  deaf- 
blind  pupil 
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Tompkins , for  Eugene  Tompkins,  eminent 
and  munificent  benefactor 

Moulton , for  Miss  Maria  C.  Moulton, 
revered  matron  of  many  years 

Eliot,  for  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot,  president  of  the 
corporation  for  more  than  a quarter  of  a 
century 

LOWER  SCHOOL 

anagnos  court,  for  Michael  Anagnos,  director 
of  the  institution  and  founder  of  the 
kindergarten 

colby  gymnasium,  for  Miss  Jennie  M.  Colby 
(Class  of  1883),  who  distinguished  herself 
in  physical  training  and  corrective  gym- 
nastics 

girls’  cottages  — 

Bradlee , for  Miss  Helen  Curtis  Bradlee,  a 
warm  and  generous  friend  to  the  little 
children 

Glover,  for  Joseph  Beal  Glover,  trustee  and 
benefactor 

boys’  cottages  — 

Anagnos,  in  memory  of  Mrs.  Julia  Romana 
Anagnos 
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Potter,  for  Mrs.  Sarah  E.  Potter,  generous 
benefactor  to  the  lower  school 
stickney  gate  (at  the  Riverside  Street 
entrance),  for  Josiah  Stickney,  former 
owner  of  the  estate  now  occupied  by 
Perkins  Institution 


THE  NEW  PLANT  AT  WATERTOWN 


Let  me  present  here  some  of  the  theory  that 
has  affected  our  plan  of  reconstruction. 

It  is  wise  alike  for  economic  and  eugenic 
reasons  to  educate  vitally  handicapped  boys 
and  girls  strictly  apart  at  all  times  and  places. 
The  pupils  of  the  lower  school  are  pre-adoles- 
cent ; of  the  upper  school,  adolescent.  Also  to 
keep  the  two  groups  apart  is  wise  both  for  this 
reason  and  for  the  reason  that  the  division 
breaks  an  unwieldy  number  into  groups  which 
may  be  handled.  A further  cleavage  into  cot- 
tages is  best  because  it  effects  the  maximum  of 
personal  contact  of  the  children  and  youth 
with  selected  adults.  Again,  making  each 
cottage  of  boys  or  of  girls  a family  is  especially 
desirable  because  wholesome.  The  doing  of 
daily  chores  by  all  pupils  can  be  made  to  have 
a profound  educational  effect;  being  con- 
tributory work  it  is  moral;  besides,  it  is  prac- 
tical training  for  life.  Some  one  has  said  that 
school  is  not  merely  preparation  for  life,  it  is 
life;  that  it  should  teach  boys  and  girls,  not 
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subjects;  and  that  one  of  the  best  means  is  to 
keep  them  busy  and  interested  and  full  of 
responsibility.  Officers  and  teachers  should 
also  have  daily  “duties,”  such  as  caring  for 
their  rooms,  the  object  being  chiefly  example 
set  to  the  pupils  that  housework  is  honorable 
and  not  undignified  and  its  avoidance  not  one 
of  the  results  of  education.  But  it  is  good  for 
them  also,  especially  as  it  promotes  the  spirit 
of  family  interdependence. 

Such  division  into  cooperative  family  living 
is  only  practically  effective  where  the  children 
are  old  enough  to  be  really  helpful.  Where 
they  are  not  so,  as  in  the  lower  school,  the 
divisions  may  be  by  age  as  well  as  sex.  Where 
they  are  so,  as  in  the  upper,  the  element  of  age 
may  be  disregarded,  the  divisions  being  made 
to  promote  equal  efficiency  among  the  families. 
This  has  been  the  case  in  our  girls’  cottages 
since  1870. 

The  principle  which  the  Perkins  Institution 
is  now  able  to  emphasize  throughout  is  that  the 
test  of  education  lies  less  in  what  one  knows 
than  in  how  one  can  adjust  oneself  to  society; 
that,  while  it  is  easy  to  instruct  the  young  blind, 
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it  is  difficult  to  train  them  so  as  to  hold  their 
own  in  the  world.  A reason  for  this  difficulty 
lies  in  the  tendency  of  the  seeing  to  underrate 
the  capabilities  of  the  blind;  another,  in  the 
natural  proneness  of  the  blind  to  magnify  this 
“prejudice  of  the  seeing”  and  to  minimize  the 
influence  of  their  own  exertions  in  overcoming 
it.  The  Perkins  Institution  must  be  a living, 
working  demonstration  of  the  power  of  the 
young  blind  not  only  to  do  this  but  also  to 
appear  and  act  like  other  people,  — really  a 
continuous  exhibition.  To  this  end  the  best 
interdependent  family  living  under  reasonably 
ideal  conditions  is  made  fundamental. 

When  some  fourteen  years  ago  I helped  shape 
the  plan  of  the  new  buildings  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Institution  for  the  Blind,  I laid  my 
main  emphasis  on  centralized  control  coupled 
with  a beautiful  environment.  Under  stress  of 
similar  circumstances  I should  unhesitatingly 
recommend  repeating  the  same  plan ; for  it  has 
worked  out  magnificently.  It  truly  represents 
the  best  type  of  congregate-segregate  institu- 
tion for  the  blind  that  there  is,  and  I have 
personally  visited  forty  of  these  residential 
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schools  here  and  in  Europe.  But  my  years  of 
conduct  of  it,  together  with  the  years  here, 
have  strengthened  my  confidence  in  the 
capacity  of  the  young  blind  to  respond  to 
environmental  influences  of  all  kinds;  that  a 
certain  measure  of  freedom  is  wholesome  for 
them ; and  that  the  daily  service  they  can 
render  to  others  or  towards  their  own  keep  at 
school  counts  for  more  in  the  preparation  for 
life  than  does  rigid  discipline  and  concentration 
upon  school  instruction.  The  difference  in  the 
two  reconstructions  lies  then  in  the  different 
emphasis  on  liberty  and  service.  If  the  Perkins 
Institution  responds  to  its  new  conditions  as 
favorably  as  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  has 
done,  I shall  be  more  than  content. 

A brief  survey  of  the  Perkins  Institution  at 
Watertown  which  here  follows,  will  perhaps 
furnish  a clear  idea  of  what  we  have.  It  is 
therefore  substituted  for  a more  extended  de- 
scription. 

THE  NEW  I'ERKINS  AT  WATERTOWN,  MASS. 

Site.  — Five  and  one-half  miles  from  Boston 
City  Hall. 
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Four  and  one-half  miles  from  Symphony 
Hall. 

Three  miles  from  Harvard  University. 

Within  six  miles  of  four  other  colleges. 

Easily  accessible  by  street  car  or  automobile. 

Within  ten  minutes’  walk  of  a flourishing 
village  center  and  all  the  usual  churches. 

Fronting  for  1600  feet  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Charles  River  basin  and  the  Metropolitan 
Park  system. 

Thirty-four  acres  of  land,  an  old  estate, 
diversified  with  shade  trees,  orchards,  gardens, 
playgrounds,  and  a pond. 

Buildings.  — The  conditions  offered  gave  the 
architect  almost  a free  hand  to  satisfy  require- 
ments as  to  health,  practicalness,  and  aesthetic 
grouping. 

Character  of  Buildings.  — Fireproof,  low, 
narrow,  yet  relieved  with  gables  and  bays, 
affording  maximum  of  light  and  air.  Practically 
all  living  and  sleeping  rooms  given  southern 
exposure.  Brick  with  slate  roof,  Tudor  Gothic 
style ; wholesomely  simple  and  yet  beautiful  in 
lines  and  coloring.  Cartouches  significant  in  the 
history  of  the  blind  are  introduced  in  spots. 
There  is  a lofty,  central  tower  and  belfry. 
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Grouping.  — Two  main  divisions,  a lower 
and  an  upper  school,  each  complete  and  in- 
dependent, except  for  a common  tunnel  con- 
nection with  power  house  and  service  building. 

1.  Lower  school  (2  kindergartens  and  2 
primary  schools),  4 independent  families,  each 
with  its  own  matron  and  teachers,  dining  room, 
kitchen,  play  cloisters,  etc.;  also  with  its  own 
set  of  classrooms  attached,  — all  under  one 
roof,  enclosing  a great  court,  155  x 120  feet. 

2.  Upper  school,  nine  cottages  in  two  groups, 
separated  by  the  main  or  school  and  adminis- 
tration building.  Four  families  and  a domestic 
science  house  for  the  girls,  four  for  the  boys. 

Isolated  buildings  are:  a little  hospital,  con- 
taining four  separate  suites,  each  with  its 
kitchenet;  also  dentist’s  and  oculist’s  rooms. 
A power  house  and  service  building : boiler, 
generating  and  refrigerating  rooms,  storerooms, 
bakery,  laundry ; kitchen,  dining  room,  and 
quarters  for  10  men;  rooms  for  the  Howe 
Memorial  Press.  Director’s  private  residence. 

The  main  building  is  constructed  about  two 
hollow  squares,  forming  a girls’  and  a boys’ 
quadrangle.  The  north  and  south  axis  building, 
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common  to  the  courts,  is  a museum  of  teaching 
objects.  In  this  axis  are  also  an  assembly  room 
and  a swimming  pool  and,  across  it  at  the 
southern  end,  a gymnasium  with  roof  rink. 
There  is  a great  hall  for  public  entertainment, 
dramatics  and  dancing ; an  equally  large 
library,  ample  rooms  for  music  library,  music 
teaching,  and  practice  and  for  piano  tuning, 
and  all  the  needed  classrooms  for  girls’  school 
and  boys’  school  and  for  their  manual  training. 

The  cottages  of  the  girls  (like  those  of  the 
boys)  are  under  one  roof  and  make  three  sides 
of  a rectangular  “ close,”  270x60  feet.  Down 
its  center  runs  a 20  foot  brick  walk,  connecting 
with  the  main  building. 

A cottage  family  is  a unit  and  consists  of  a 
matron,  4 teachers,  a helper  who  cooks,  half 
the  time  of  a second  helper,  and  20  girls  or  boys 
of  grammar  and  high  school  age.  The  house  is 
complete,  with  kitchen,  dining  room,  living 
room,  shower  bathrooms,  etc.  No  dormitory, 
but  the  small  room  plan,  every  one  having  a 
sunny  exposure. 

All  buildings  are  planned  to  be  readily  kept 
in  order,  as  far  as  possible  by  the  pupils  them- 
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selves,  the  example  being  set  by  teachers  and 
officers,  all  of  whom  personally  care  for  their 
own  rooms.  The  floors  are  mainly  battleship 
lineoleum,  cemented  down  and  bounded  by 
rounded  or  hospital  base.  Some  floors  are  tiled, 
some  are  Puritan.  The  dadoes  are  painted 
burlap;  the  doors,  flush  panel;  the  windows, 
outward  opening  casements.  While  everything 
is  simple,  it  is  yet  beautiful.  The  institution 
aspect  is  wanting;  instead  there  is  created  the 
pleasant  atmosphere  of  home  in  which  every 
one  has  his  part  to  perform. 

Object  of  the  Perkins  Institution.  — The  train- 
mg  of  blind  boys  and  girls  to  live  lives  of  happi- 
ness and  efficiency,  both  in  the  institution  and 
in  the  world.  Hence  it  must  be 

A.  A laboratory  in  which  shall  be  possible 
plen  ty  of  hard  work  and  play  and  the  maximum 
of  personal  service  from  pupils  and  staff  alike; 
and 

B.  A place  of  attraction  to  all  — first,  to 
those  who  live  and  labor  there,  and,  second,  to 
visitors  to  the  public  who  are  to  be  the 
future  employers  of  the  graduates. 

The  Perkins  Institution  has  not  built  larger 
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— that  is,  for  more  pupils ; but  for  better 
service  to  all. 

It  is  now  a truly  inspirational  center  of 
educational  training  for  blind  youth.  Its  loca- 
tion and  the  character  of  its  buildings  have  put 
it  in  the  public  eye.  Interested  visitors  and 
students  of  special  education  and  social  work 
are  welcome  at  any  time. 

A tablet  on  an  outer  face  of  the  main  building 
reads  thus : 

This  school  for  the  blind  children  of  New 
England  was  founded  by  Dr.  John  D.  Fisher, 
incorporated  in  1829,  and  opened  under  Dr. 
Samuel  Gridley  Howe  in  1832,  with  six  pupils, 
at  the  house  of  his  father.  It  removed  in  1833 
tothehouse  of  its  benefactor, Thomas  Handasyd 
Perkins,  in  Pearl  Street,  Boston,  and  from 
there  in  1839  to  the  Mount  Washington  House, 
South  Boston,  and  in  1912  to  this  site. 

[From  Director  Allen’s  report  of  1912.] 


